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prosperous residents of the seacoast cities, the amount
of traffic on the railroads destined for the interior is much
less than that in the reverse direction, a situation true
of animal transportation as well. Thus railway traffic
is hindered by the backward development of an agri-
cultural and pastoral country, in which little opportunity
is afforded for "back hauls."

Certain detailed information regarding the railway
systems in Turkey is desirable. The Salonika-Monastir
line is now entirely outside of Turkey. The eastern sec-
tion of the Salonika-Cede Agach-Constantinople Bail-
way, a strategic Macedonian-Thracian line owned by
Belgo-French capital, is in Turkish territory. In Euro-
pean Turkey, the chief line, however, is the Oriental
Eailway, promoted (1872) by the noted German, Baron
Hirsch, which provides through connection between
western Europe and Constantinople.

In European Turkey, the Oriental Eailway is poorly
laid out, with no attempt at avoiding severe curves since
an underlying plan in the construction was to obtain as
large mileage as possible in order to benefit from the
kilometric guarantee. Thus, although Constantinople is
only 148 miles distant from Adrianople, by highway, the
railway has a length of 198 miles including 24 miles in
Bulgarian territory. This line is far less important than
formerly from the standpoint of central and south-
eastern Europe, due to the improvement in other types
of transportation; but it still offers the most available
overland route to the Straits and is the connecting link
with the Anatolian and Baghdad railways. The control
was vested in German and Austrian nationals who trans-
ferred their interests to a Swiss holding company, the
Banque des Chemins de fer Orientaux (referred to in
the chapter on Levantine Concession-Hunting as the
Swiss Bank).

The Anatolian Railway, which has its Asiatic starting